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This report is based primarily on the results of 
@ special survey made in January 1946 for the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics by the Bureau of the Census. 
This survey was planned to supplement the information 
obtained by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
national enumerative surveys of farm wages and wage rates 
conducted during 1945. 


Dr. Carl C. Taylor contributed to the formulation 
of the objectives of this study, which was carried out 
under his general direction. Dr. Conrad Taeuber also 
advised in the planning of the study. Special acknowledg- 
ment is made to Emmett Welch and Gertrude Bancroft of the 
Bureau of the Census for handling the survey operations > 
and tabulations. 
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The seasonality of labor demands in agriculture leads to a great expansion 
of the farm working force in the summer and fall months. On approximately. 
half of the Nation's farms, even the peak labor demands are met by-members of 
the operator's family who assist him on an unpaid basis and by the operator him— 
Self working longer hours per weeke But on abovt 28 million farms in the United 
States, some hired habor is used during the course of a year. These farms vary 
greatly in the amount of hired labor used during a year. The majority (80 percent 
use less than one full man-—year of hired labor. Un many of the farily—sized 
farms only a few man-—days of labor was hired at harvest time. On the largest 


~ «farms, hundreds of man-years were usede 
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Most of the farms which hire labor do not require the same nunber of vork- 
ers throughout the year. Thus they vrovide only intermittent employment for many 
of their wage workerse For this reason, the number of hired workers reported as 
employed on farms during any current week--even at the height of the season—is 
‘far smaller than the total number of persons who work.on farms for wages during 
some time of the year. Therefore, data as to current employment and wages of 
hired workers do not give the full picture of the total hired farm working force 


during a year. 


~ Accordingly, a special survey was made in January 1946 for the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics by the Bureau of the Census to obtain information on all 
“persons who had done any farm work for wages during 1945. The information was 
obtained through a sample survey of approximately 25,000 households, farm and 
nonfarm, with special questions on employment, wages, and perquisites for each 
person in the household who reported that he or she had done some farm work for 
wages in 1945- Thus it has been possible to relate the data on tine worked and 
wages earned in farm work during 1345 to important worker charactcristics—age, 
SCX, veteran's status, residence, and employment status in January. 1946, whether 
the worker is head of a household, ctc. The data provide more light than has 
hitherto been available on the make-up of the entire hired farm working force 


‘during the course of a yeare 


The survey was restricted to persons 14 years of age and over who were in 
the civilian population of tne United States and not in institutions. when. the 
survey was conducted in January 1946. Among such persons, the survey showed that 


3.2 million had done some farm work for wages during 1945- In: addition, it is 


estimated that 0.8 million to 1 million other persons. did farm work for Wegesy, 
including children under 14 years of sgc, PRO who entered the armed forces 
during 1945 and were still in service in January 1946, persons who died during 
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the year, prisoners of war, importcd foreign workers who had left the country 

by January 1946, inmates of institutions, and some migratory workers who may 

have been "on the move" during the survey week. This total of 4 million or more 

persons exceeds greatly the annual average hired farm employment of 21 million, 

as estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and is far above the year's 

seasonal peak figure, since not all these persons were employed at hired farm ~- 

work in any single week. a F 
t 
a 
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This report is based primarily on the data obtained in the January 1946 
special survey of persons who had done some farm work for wages during the year 
1945 The nature of the basic data means that in this report the hired farm 
workers are the focus of attention rather than the farms on which they were om 
employede Appraisal of the data presamted and comparisons vith related statistics : 
are to be found in the Appendix. 


THE PEOPLE “JHO JORKED ON FARMS FOR “JAGES IN 1945 


During the last year of “orld War II, the total number of different persons 
who worked for wages on farms in the United States was slightly over 4 million. 
In no other major industry of the country did the wage workers include such 
widely diffcrent groups of people with such. different amounts of participation 
in wage worke For example, regular hired farm hands who were continuously em 
ployed on one farm throughout the year made up less than an eighth of the farm 
wage workers in 1945.. Many farm operators worked for wages for other farmers 
during a part of the year, and many village and urban residents who customarily 
do nonfarm work spent a few weeks or months at hired farm work. A great many 
of the women, youths, and old persons who had worked on farms for wages for only 
short periods during 1945 were neifher working nor secking work in January 1946, 
but had returned to housework or school or had withdravm from gainful work for 
other reasonse - 

“Because of the diversity of the groups included among the farm wage workers F 
in 1945, farm wage and employment conditions are not adequately described by 
over—all averagese In this part of the report, the composition of the farm 
wage workers in 1945 is treated with the purpose of identifying and describing 
the various groups of workers that make up the total hired farm working force, 
groups whose wages and employment should be studied separately. Detailed infor= 
mation is available for 3.2 million of the total number of persons who did farm 
wage work in 1945. For simplicity, these 3.2 million persons li, years of age or 
older in January 1946 are referred to as the "total" number of farm wage workers 
during 1945, both in the text and the tables. Supplementary estimates of the 
numbers of workers not covered in the survey and of their employment and gece 
during the year are presented in the Appendixes 
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Occupationally, “ho are the Farm ‘age Workers? - In a highly seasonal 


industry such as agriculture, much of the labor supply is dravm from groups who 
Seck gainful work for only a part of the year or who do other types of work 
during the months when farm work is slack. A good indication of the occupational 
groups represented among the 1945 farm wage workers is afforded by information 
on what they were doing in midwinter, after hired farm employment dropped to 


—~—its lowest level. Of the 3.2 million farm wage workers in 19/5, only 935,000 


were still working for wages on farms during the second week of January 1946 
Gables). “The employment status and occupations of the remaining 2,277,000 
persons who did some farm work in 1945 throw a light on the sources of the 
seasonal increase in hired farm employment which occurs each years 


The largest single group of persons who had worked on farms for wages in 
1945 but who were no longer doing so in January 1946 consisted of 589,000 farm 
operators (including sharecroppers) who reported that they were self-employed 
on their own farms in January. «Almost all of these were men and almost all of 
them had worked less than half the yoar at hired farm work in 1945. Many 
people have thought of hired farm laborers as a class set off and distinct 
from farm operators, Although it is true that wage workers on farms may differ 
greatly in social and economic status from the farmers who hire them, and that 
among hired farm laborers certain groups such as migratory workcrs may be 
regarded as a distinct class, nevertheless, many hired farm workcrs are them 
selves operators of smallcor farms, In the South, especially, many sharecroppers 
operators also work for wages for their landlords or othcr-opcrators during a 
part of the year, A survey of the Bureau of.Agricultural Economics showed that 
in the South, nearly 300,000 sharecroppers and tenants did some wage work for 
their landiords during the third week of May 1945- The importance of the group 
which shitts from farm operator to hired farm workcr status in the course ofa 
‘year is eviceiced by the fact that 24 percent of all men who did some work on 
farms for wages in 1945 reported themselves as self-employed on their ovwm farms 
in January 1946. 


An additional group to be considered along with the farm opcrators are 
members or tneir familics,, A further indication of the overlapping of the 
categories of farm vorkers is that 116,000 persons in farm opcrators! households 
who were doing wpaic vork on the family farm in January 1946 reported that 
they had don? farm work for wages in 1945. Some of these had worked on other 
farms and some had heen paid wagcs for work on the family farm during the more 
active part ot the season. The combined number of farm operators and members 
of their families engaged in unpaid farm work when the survey was made who had 
worked for wages in 1945 amounted to 705,000. This number was three-fourths 
as great as the number of 1945 farm wage workers who were still cngaged in suchh 


work in January 1946. 


The second largest group among those who had been farm wage workers dure 
ing some pert of 1945 but who were not hired farm workers in January 1946 were 
employed in nonagricultural industries, There were 563,000 such workers, and 
150,000 of these were employed in manufacturing industricse About : , 
90,000 were employed in cach of three other industry groups: domestic service, 
in which most of the workers involved were women; forestry, fishing, mining 


and construction combined (here most of the workers involved were men); and 
wholesale and retail tradee The remainder were engaged in miscellaneous ine 
dustriese Very few of these neers who were employed in nonfarm occupations 
in January had worked as much as 6 ronths at farm wage work in 1945_. The data 
suggest that most persons who spend part of the year at hired farm work and part 
at nonfarm work spend the greater vart at nonfarm worke The same situation 

may not hold for farm operators who also do nonfarm worke 


The remaining group of 1945 farm vage workers who were still in the labor 
force in January 1946 were 76,000 unemployed workers, Though this group was 
relatively small in January 1946, when the total level of unemploymemt in the 
United States was. only 2,290,000, the size of the group in prewar years when 
unemployment was high must have becn much larger. tt should be remembered that 
the picture of the total hired farm working force here given is: for a year when 
employment levels were high and opportunities to get jobs were abundant, despite 
the temporary or permanent disemployment which occurred in some industries due 
to the ending of the war, 


Far more of the 1945 farm wage workers than the number unemployed reporte: 
that they were neither enpleres nor looking for work Sane the second week of 
January 1946 and hence were classified as not in the labor force. The most 
important groups cleat 371,000 women who wore engaged in their own home 
housework, 203,000 boys and 125,000 girls -sho were in school and not working, 
and.22'77,000 other - nersons who wore neither working nor looking for work for a 
seein of reasonse Altogether thes: persons who had withdrawn from the labor 
market in midvinter numbcred Pees a totel about equal in size to the 1945 
farm wage workers who were still working on farms for wages in January 19466 


_ These findings if interpreted with a time reversal suggest the groups 
from which the hirca farm working force of 1945 was dramme To a ot, Cv aaa 
of around 1 million were added about 700,000 farm operators and members of 
their familics who work on their own farms without pay in January. Another 
700,000 came from housewives and students. Nearly 600,000 loft nonagricultural 
work for at least a short pcricd of farm worke About 200,000 came from the 
groups of elderly persons and others who do not seek work in midwintere 1/ 


Where Did the viorkers Live? = Tye grcat majority of all persons who do | 
hired farm work live on farms the year rounde Seventy percent of the 362 millio; 9 
persons who did some farm wage work during 1945 were still living on farms in & 
midiinter (table 2)e Persons living in rural areas but not on a farm made up 
the next most important group, about 20 percent of the totale Tyese included 
persons living in hamlets end villages up to 2,500 population, and also many ° 
persons living in the "string-tc vm" penal gone ie which stretch out along the 
Sides of highways in many parts of the countrye Only about 10 percent of the 
1945 farm wage workers were living in cities or towns in January 1946~. Some 
of these had lived on farms while they were doing hired farm work in 1945, 
others had been furnished transportation to and from farms on days when they 
worked, and still others had supplied their own transportation to and from the 
farme 
1/ fin additional 800,000 to 1,000,000 farm wage workers in 1945 are not i yonudec 
in these estimates. The largoet single groun among those excluded were children 
under 14 years of age. 


How Many Were Heads of Households? -— Approximately 1e4 million of the 
3e2 million farm wage workers in 1945 were heads of households, most of whom 
were mene Nearly half of the 1.8 million farm wage workers who were not heads 
of houscholds lived in the 1.4 million households with a farm wage worker as 
head, and the remainder lived in an additional 10.9 million householdse In 
Ally 223 million households in January 1946 contained one or more members who 
had worked at farm wage work during the preceding yeare These households cons 
taining farm wage workers were in urban and rural areas in about the same 
proportions as the workers themselves, They included abcut 1.5 million rurale 
farm households, many of them households of farm operators who also worked for 
wages, Oe5 million rural-nonfarm houscholds, and nearly 0.3 million urban 
households. ~ 


How Many Women? — Among the 3.2 million farm wage workers in 1945, there 
were $37,000 women and girls. ‘Women and girls made up 25 vercent of all the 
farm resident workers and 29 percent of those not living on farmse The great 
majority of the women and girls were nct household heads and they constituted 
over 40 percent of all fam wage workurs who were not household heads. 


How Many Veterans? — About 160,000 of the males who reported farm wage 
work during 1945 indicated that they wre veterans of World War II, Veterans 
of World War II who did some farm work for wages during 1945 constituted only 
about 5 percent of the total hired farm working force for the year. However, 
the monthly surveys of the Bureau of the Census have shown rapid increases in 
the employment of veterans on farms during the first half of 1946. 

How Old Were the ‘iorkers? =~ The hired farm working force of 1945 was 
mech younger in age composition than were most sthvr occupetional groups, Boys 
and girls between 14 and 17 years of age made up more than a fifth of all farm 
wage workers covered in the survey (table 3). Approximatcly 200,000 girls and 
465,000 boys 14 to 17 years old worked for wages on farms during 1945. Abcut 
400,000 of these boys anc girls were living on famms in January 1946, and many 
of these may have worked for wages only on their family's farm during the year. 


The average age of female hired workers was lower than that for male 
workers. Forty-seven percent of all the females were under 25 years of age, 
compared with 32 percent of all males, Nearly 1.2 million workers of both 
sexes were in the age group 14 to 24. less than half as many were in the next. 
older group aged 25 to 34, and in each succeeding 10-year age group the numbers 
becaine smaller, About 200,000 of the farm wage workers were 65 years old or 
over, Almost all of these were mene 
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How Long Did They Work? ~ The seasonality of agricultural labor demands. 
results in the enoloyment of uany workers for only short periods of. work. About 
two out cof every five of the 1945 farm wage workers covered in the survey 
spent less than 25 days at hired farm work during the year (table 4). Thirty— 
four percent of the males and 54 percent of the females who reported some farm 

~——wege work during 1945 worked fewer than 25 days, In contrast, only 23 percent —~ 
of the males ana an inappreciable percentage of the females reported what might 
be taken as full-time work at hired farm labor during the year - 250 days or * 
more. Out of an estimated 3.1 million workers, based on the nunber surveyed 
who reported on the number of days worked, only 528,000 reported working 250 
days or more at hired farm work and nearly four-fifths of these were males “ 
living on farms. An additional 243,000 persons reported working between 150 
and 249 days of hired farm work. Thus of the total hired farm working force, 
only 771,000 or 25 percent spent as much as half of the year (150 days) in 
hired farm work. Among men, the corresponding percentage was. 32. percent; among 
women it was only 6 percent. Of the 75 percent of all farm wage workers in 1945 
who worked less than 150 days, 2,005,000 worked less than 75 days and only 
327,000 worked between 75 and 150 dayse 


Where Did They “ork? — Over two-thirds (69 percent) of the 1945 farm 
wage workers did hired work on only one farm cufing the course of the year (table 
5). The proportion who did wage work on only one farm during the year was a 
little higher for men than for women, for farm residents than for nonfarm resi— 
dents, and for workers who did at least ‘75 days of farm wage work than for 
those who worked less than 3 months during the year, Hired farm workers did 
not often fill out their period of employment by getting work on a number of 
different farms during 1945. Only 552,000 wage workers reported working on 
three or more farms during the year and in this group only 126,000 or 23 percent 
had more than 3 months of farm wage work during the year. It must be remembered 
that approximately 250,000 prisoners of war and imported foreign workers who 
worked on farms during 1945 are not included in these cstimates and because 
such workers were transported from one place to another as they were needed, 
the great majority of them workcd on three or more farms during the yeare Such 

—wexkers probably replaced a considerably larger number of migratory workers 
who performed the same sorts of work in prewar years, because of the fuller * 
utilization of seasonal workers in 1945 made possible by an cxtensive farm labor 
program of routing, transporting and placing workerSe 


It seems likely that the estimated 552,000 hired workers, who were employed 
on three or more farms during 1945 (exclusive of foreign workers and prisoners 
of war) and who include most of the domestic migratory farm workers is less than 
the number of such workers in prewar years. The labor supply situation in 1945 
differed from that of the 1930 decade when many people became migratory workers 
because there was no other way to get employment. The smaller farm labor supply 
in 1945 also meant that hired workers tended to be employed for longer periods 
on one farme Hence, they individually found it less necessary to seek work on 
as many as three farms. The existence of farm wage ceilings on certain crop 
operations in various areas also contributed to a probable reduction in 1945 
of the number of wage workers who worked on three or more farms compared with 
the prewar situations, 


who Are the Farm “iage Vlorkers? A Resumee — In popular thinking and writing 
two sorts of hired farm laborers have been featured ~ the migratory laborer who 
follows the crops, is employed for a short period on one farm and then moves on 
to another, and the regular hired hand who has steady employment on one farm. The 
latter often lives in the farmer's house if he is single or in a house fumished 
by the farmer if he is married. It is true that both of these types were still 
present in the hired farm working force of 1945, but each type represents a 
rather small proportion of all farm wage workers. The survey did not provide 
data for making precise estimates of the number of these two groups but it does 
indicate that they were not large in relation to the total. Even if most of the 
workers, exclusive of imported workers and war prisoners, who did hired work on 
three or more farms during 1945 were migratory, there were not as many as a half 
million of these covered in the survey. that they numbered substantially fewer 
than this is suggested by the fact that only 126,000 of them worked more than 3 
months in farm wage work during the year. 2/ With regard to "the regular hired 
man," only 404,000 males living on farms reported 250 days or more of farm wage 
work during the year and only 357,000 of these worked on only one farm. 


Migratory farm workers and regular hired hands taken together probably 
made up considerably less than a fourth of the 1945 farm wage workers covered 
in the speciel survey. Then who were the people who made up the rest of the 
3e2 million farm wage workers in 1945? In addition to regular farm laborers and 
migratory workers, they were small farmers, sharecroppers, and members of their 
families who worked for wages on other farms, sons, daughters and wives of farm 
operators who paid cash wages to family members, local school youths and house— 
wives who do a few wecks or months of farm work in summers persons in nearby 
villages and tovms who work most of the year in nonfarm jobs. Hired. farm laborers 
in 1945 were not, on the whole, one single distinct class, but were overlapping 
and intermingled with the low-income groups of farm operators — especially in the 
case of sharecroppers in the Youth — and with nonagricultural wage workers, 
especially those in rural areas. As about 70 percent of the people who worked 
for wagcs on farms in 1945 were farm residents, the wages paid out to then, 
though an expense to the employing farmers, were in the main a source of income 
to other people living on farmsS.e 


How Large is the Farm-baborer Population of the United States? - For many 
uses it is desirable to divide up the total population of the United States into 
those dependent upon agriculture and those dependent upon nonagricultural 
occupationse No completely satisfactory basis exists for making such a division 
and the chief reason is that many families get some income from both sourcese It 
is even more difficult to identify the part of the population which derives its 
income from hired farm labor, because most farm wage workers do hired farm work 
for only a part of the year and more than half of them are not heads of houscholds, 
For these reasons the delineation of a "farm-—laborer" population of the United 
States poses serious problemsSe ‘ 


By It is likely that the survey undcrenumerated some migratory workers who 
were in process of moving during the survey week. An estimate of the number exe 


cluded is given in the Appendixe 


However, the survey docs provide information on the size of the population 
living in households which reported one or more farm wage workers in 1945. In 
all, there were 2,320,000 such households with a total population of 10,193,000, 
persons (table 6), Included in these honeelelds were more than 3 million 
children under 14 years of age and 7 million persons 14 years of age and over. 
In the rural-farm population, 1,555,000 households reported one or more farm 
wage workers. These households contained 6,989,000 persons in January 1946, or 
27 nercent of the population living on farms. 


; : * 
Because so many farm wage workcrs worked for such short periods during 
the year, a population somewhat more closely identified with hired farm work is 
made up of the 3,743,000 persons living in the 856,000 houscholds which reported _ 
eg 


100 days or more of farm wage work done by household members during 1945. Even 
in these households, however, the major source of income was frequently from 
nonfarm work. In only half of them, or 439,000 households, were as many as 300 
days of farm wage work reported during the year, 


These figures illustrate the difficulty of delineating a farm labor povue 
latione This is the case because the occupational status of hired farm laborer 
is not maintained by most farm wage workcrs except for a part = and usually a 
short part — of the year, Also the facts that a majority (56 percent )of the 
1945 farm wage workcrs were not household heads end that nearly one-third of ell 
farm wage workers lived in househoids with heads who did not do any farm wage 
work in 1945 further duplicate the problem of allotting dependents to the occu-— 
pation of "hired farm laborer." 3/ 


WAGES EARNED BY VARIOUS GROUPS OF HIRED FARM WORKERS IN 1945 


The average wages earned from farm work during 1945 varied greatly for the 
various groups of workers which have been described. For example, girls living 
on farms and attending school in January 1946 who had done some hired farm work 
during 1945 had earned an average of 3374, while men who were still working as 
hired farm laborers in January 1946 had earned during 1945 an avorage of $779 
in total farm wages including the value of major peraquisite> items furnished 
theme A number of factors cause these wide differences in annual wages among 
different groups of hired farm workerse Listed in their probable order of im 
portance, these factors are: the amount of time spent in famn work during the 
year, regional differences in prevailing wage levels which are reflected in 
certain groups that show regional concentrations, the type of farm work performed 
and experience and ability of the workers, which are associated with age and 
sex diffcrencese The survey data provide the basis for indie how much of 
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3/ The problems of identifying a population "dependent" upon a specified 
occupation are not peculiar to the occupation of hired farm laborers They are 
exaggerated in the case of hired -farm laborers, however, because of the great 
Berane son who shift their occupational status during the course of the year and 
because the majority of the farm wage workers arc not household headse 
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the diffcrence in annual wages between groups is due to differences in time 
worked during the year, But they do not permit anloysis by regions, by experienc 
and ability of the worker, or by tyze of farm work donee 


Majority are Part—Year ‘iorkcrs But Major Time Input by Full-Year Workerse - 


Of the total number of different persons cneaged in hired farm work, those who 
work for a very small frgction of the year are in the majority. But the picture: 
is reversed when the total labor input or total wage expenditure is considered, ° 
as the majority of the man-days of hired work is done by full-year workers and 
as they reecive over half of the total wages spent for hired labor, The 65 pere 
cent of all farm wage workers in 1945 who did less than 75 days of farm wage work 
put in only 16 percent of the total man-days of hired labor and received only 

18 percent of the total cash wages noid farm laborers (table 7)». In contrast, 
the 17 percent of the total hired farm working force who worked 250 days or more 
at hired farm work during 1945 put in 57 percent of the total man-days and re 
ceived 54 percent of the total cash wages, 


Thus the hulk of hired farm work is done by fulleyear -vorkers and for 
certain types of annual wage comperisons with industrial workoars, averagcs and 
distributions for full-ycar workurs sre more appropriate than similar measures 
for all hired farm workcrse 


On the other hand, in an industry which requires such 2 tremendous number 
of short-time workers to mect its scasonal labor demands, the employment afforded 
such workers and the wages paid them are very important in analyses of employ— 
ment and wages in the industry. 


Short—time workers Get Higher Cash Wages Per Daye — Phe increase in the 
demand for hired labor as the agricultural season progresses is usually accom 
panied by a rise in farm wage rates. Thus persons who do hired farm work for 
only a short seasonal period during the year cvorage higher daily wages than 
those who work year-round. In 1945, those who worked less than a month averaged 
%4e20 a day in cash wages, those who vorked more than a month but less than half 
the year avoreged $3.35, and those who worked 6 months or more averaged $2.75 
(table 8). The diffcrences show up even more clearly in the averages computed 
separately for male workers. wien working less than one month averaged $5 a day; 
men working 6 months or sore averaged $2.85. 


- 


“omen Get Less Per Day Than Men.-— The average daily wagcs of women were 


lower than these of men, in spite of the fact that more of the women were very 
short-time workcrse The average cash daily wage of $2.40 for women was 23 por- 
cent under the average of $3.10 for mene Other surveys of the Burcau of Agri- 
cultural Economics have shown that an important factor in tue lower netional 
ayerage wages for women is that a much larger proportion of the Nation's women 
who are hired farm workers ore in the Youth where farm wages average lower than 
in other major rogions of the country, Differences in average daily cash wages 
of men and women are even greater for short-time workers tnan for all workers, 
For cxampl Cy women working less than one month in 1945 average $280 a day come 
pared with $5 for men, ond women working one to six months avcraged 2010 
compared with $3.55 for me 
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Many “lorkers with Low Amual “jages.-~— The very suort time vorked during 
the yeor by a large proportion of farm wage workcrs affected the total wages 
carned by individuals from farm work. A great majority of the 1945 farm wage 
workers were coniy part-year workers, so that 40 percent of the male wrkers and 
7. percent of the female workers carncd less than $100 in cash wages for farm 
work during the year (table 9)e Only 7 percent of all workers were paid as 
much as $1,000 in cash wages for farm work during the year and only 1 percent 
as much as $2,000. Most of the workers in the lowest brackets were parteycar 
workers, howcvcre ‘ 


The distribution by annuél cash wages of male workers who were employed 
on farms for 250 deys or more gives a better indication of the earnings afforded ’ 
wage workers from full-time work in agriculture, Half of this group of farm 
wage workers made less than $815 in cash wages during the vear and only 6 percent 
made $2000 or mores Thus, tle (925 400 a year ceiling set in the general farm 
wage stabilization program was not ncarly approached by the great majority of 
full-year hired farm workers. 


Vagces During Year Highest for Male Househole Heads, — Farm wage workers 
who were living on farms in January 1946 had averaged ($328 for 100 days of work 
during the preceding year in cash wages and in value of lodging, meals, and fam 
products furnished without charge by the operator (table 10). (The average values 
of these items for all workers and for workers who reported receiving them are 
presented in the next section. For convenience, the amount of cash wages plus 
the value of these major perquisites which were.received is hereafter referred 
to as "total wages.") This was slightly higher than the averages of $324 for 
rural—nonfarm workers and $301 for workers living in urban places in January 
1946. The higher yearly wages carned by farm residents was due wholly to their 
higher averare number of days of work during the year, 100 days compared with 
93 days for rural—nonfarm and 73 days for urban workerSe On a daily basis, 
workers living in urban areas fared best with an averoge total wage of $4.10 
a day, rural—nonfarm workers next with 93.50 a day, and rural-farm workers with 
$3030 a daye 


Among male workers living on farms, household heads had the same average 
number of days of work as other houschold members, about 120 days, but because ‘ 
they had nearly a dollar a day higher wages, their wages earned during the year 
averaged S451, compared with $355 for other male workers. Among the urban male : 
workers, household heads averaged about the same number of days of work, 121 4 
days, but other household members averaged less than half this muche In.all 
the residence groups, female workers averaged only about a third as many days 
worked per yesr as males and about a fourth as much wages. 


Ages 35 to 44 Peak Earning Feriod for Mon, ~ lien between the ages of 35 
ond 44 had the highest avernge wages on-a daily basis, $4.30 per day (table 11), 
Fach age group younger than this had average daily wages progressively lower, 
dropping to $2.50 per day for boys 14 and i5. years old. Similarly each age 
group above the peak group had progressively lower earnings, with men over 65 
averaging only $2.85 per day. Similar differentials in hourly earnings for male 


fae 


hired farm workers nnve been observed to hold in the various regions of the 
country ond in different scasons of the yeare L/ The differences suggest that 
farmers place value on skill and expcrience in their leborers as well as on 
physical strength. Men 25 to 24 had average daily wages only 91 percent as 
great as those aged 35 to 44 and average daily waces for men 20 to 24 were only 
76. percent as greate On the other hand, the young men 20 to 24 had the highest 
average number of days of farm work during the year, 164 dayse Tyce somewhat 
lower average number of days worked during the year for oldcy men was due in 
part to the presence in the older age groups of many form operators who spent 
~most of the year working on their ow fermse 


Farm Operators Paid Highest “lages Por Daye — ‘hen the 1945 form wag 
workers are classificd according to what they were doing in January 1946, thcre 
are great differences in the average farm rages carned during the year by the 
various groups, but these are due more to the amount of time worked than to 
diffcrences in daily wages. Nevertheless, among male workers, those who were 
self-employed on their ow farms in January had carned from their work on other 
farms significantly higher daily wages than the other groupsSe These farm opcra- 
tors averaged $4.25 per day, but their average duration of hired employment dur-— 
ing the year was only 42 days (table 12). Next highest in aver: ge daily wages 
were persons doing nonfarm work in January; thesc averared 33.95 per day in farm 
wages and 71 days of hired farm work in 1945. The iowest daily wagcs earned by 
any group of males was $2.65, the avorage for boys attending school in January‘ 
These school youth had worked an average of only 38 days at hired farm work dur~ 
ing the year, 5 


Girls attending school in January 1946 had the highcst daily wages of 
any group among females, $2.80 as compared with $2.75 for women engeged in their 
own home housework, $2.10 for women still employed in agriculture in January 
1946, and 2.200 for women working at nonfarm jobs in January 1945. The croup of 
females who averoged the greatest amount of time worked and wages carned from 
farm work during 1945 were the 54,000 who were still employed as' wage workers on 
farms in January 1946. They averaged 119 days of hired farm work and $246 total 
veges for farm work curing the year. The group with next longest average employ~ 
ment and next highest annuel wages wore the 150,000 employed in nonagricultural 
work in January 1946, over half of whom were working as donestic scrvants. During 
1945 they had averaged 47 days of hired farm work and total wages for farm work 
or $936 ? ve ‘ E ee 


, ‘ PERQUISITES RECEIVED BY HIRED FARM ‘JORKERS 


‘Agriculture by no means stand alone among industrics in often providing 
perquisites for wage workers—-goods end scrvices as a part of remuneration for 
Jaborn in addition to cash wages. Perhaps the occupation for which this practice 


Lf See Reports Nose 4 and 7 in Surveys of iages and Wage Rates in Aprie 


culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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is most generally prevalent is domestic service, in which the great majority 
of workers get some of their metls furnished by the employor without charge and 
many have lodging provided also. Furnishing of meals to workers with no charge 
or at reduced prices is elso common in restaurants and other eating establish 
mentS.e Furnishing of housing at only nominal cost to workers is dore by some 
employers, very frequently by textile manufacturers in the South. ‘ 
In addition totfood or housing, some nonagricultural employers provide their: . 
workers with verious sorts of services—schools, hospitals, parks, cnd other 
educational, health, and recreational BORE eee ae ee Lly in oncmindustry | 
towns which are ovmed largely or’cntirely by a company. Many rotail establish— \ 
ments grant their employees discounts on morchendize bought in their stores, 
Because of the nature of aericultural operations, only a small proportion 
f the country's farms can be adjacent’ to centers of population, ~Iherefores 
some farm operators provide housing or board end lodging on the farm for their 
workers, cspecially their rcgular workers, Many supply transportation without 
cherge to and from the farm and the worker's residence cach day, especiaily when 
a considerable number of seasonal workers are employede Because the major itens, 
produced in agriculture are food products, it is natural that wage -greaacnts 
sometimes specify certain quantities of food or other vroducts of the farm to 
be furnished the worker without charge. As some hired workers have gardens or 
livestock, or operate small farms thcmsclves, various privileges such as use of 
the employer's workstock, implements ond machinery, pasture or barn may enter 
ints the wage agreemente 


For many years, no information nas been obtained on a nation-wide basis 
regarding the frequency with which fermers furnish perquisites to their hired 
workers or the value of goods and services furnished. Sh This has led to 
divergent opinions as to the importance of such practices as they affect both 
the total cost of hired labor to the farmer and the total remurncration of hired 
farm workers. 


5/ The 1920 Census of Agriculture obtained the value of rent and board : 
provided hired workcrs by farmers, In 1927, a national mail questiomaire . 
survey was made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies which provided data on | 
perquisites with the results published in J. ©. Yolsom, Perquisites and “ages : 
of Hired Farm Laborers, Ue Se Dephe Agre, Tech. Buls 213, 1931. Until. the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics farm wege enumerative surveys in 1945, no data 

on perquisites had been obteincd on a national basis since 1927, cxcept for a 
very small sample of farm-kaborer families in the Family Spending and Saving in 
Wertime survey, the results of which are published in Louis Je Ducoff, Wages of 
Aericultural Lebor in the United otates, Ue Se. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bul, 895, July 
1945. Additional information as to pcrquisites furnished hired farm workers 
by major geographic regions will be published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in a forthcoming report of the series, Surveys of “iagcs and wage Rates 
in Agriculture. Ean nase eae 
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-———~sligst_Hired iiorkors Get No Major Porquisites. - Only 29 percent of the 
1945 farm wage workers reported that they were furnished housing, meals, or 
farm products without charge by farn operators. who employed them (table 13). 

The percentage was higher for men than for women, 35 percent comparcd with 10 
percents Among males still living on farms in Januery 1926, 38 percent reported 
receiving housing, meals, or farm products during the year, while cnly 32 per- 
ecnt of urban males and 27 percent of rural-nonfarm males did soe The propor~ 
tion. of workers furnished one or more of these major perquisite. items was lower 
for those workcrs who worked on three or more farms in 1945, 20 percent compared 
with 31 percent of tiiose who worked on one or two farmse 


fn estimated 865,000 farm wage workers were furnished housing and/or 
meals for abt icast a part of 1945. Nearly three-fourths of these (613,000) 
were men still living on farms in January 1946. Of the workers furnished 
housing and/or meals, 200,000 were also provided food products without charge 
by the operator. These were probably mainly among those furnished a house or 
Some other type of lodging without meals, Food products from the farm were 
also given to another 50,000 workers who did not get housinge 

Wworkcrs Furnished Perquisites Also Earn More in Cash iiages During the 


Yeare = The 916,000 workers who were furnished housing, meals, farm products, 
or some combination of these, as a part of their remuncration for hired farm 
work reported an average value of $146 for major perquisite items received 
during 1945 (table 14). “hen added to the average cash wages of 3476 camned 

at hired farm work by these workers, this results in average total w-ges of 
$622 from farm work during the year, ‘Workers who received perquisites also 
averaged higher cash earnings from farm work during the year than those who did 
not have any of the major parquisite items provided by the farm operator. Their 
average cash wage of $476 during 1946 was more than twice as great as the aver~ 
age of7$202 for workers not reporting perquisites. The higher average cash 
vages for, workers who also received perquisites held both for workers who 
worked on only: one or two farms during the year and for those who worked on 
three or more farms, although the difference was considerably smaller for the 
latter groupe the higher cash wages earned during the year by workers who 
received perquisites was due chiefly to the fact that perquisites are more 
frequently received by regular workers who had longer periods of employment at 
hired farm work during the year. T,isrelationship did not hold among the 1945 
male farm wage workers who wore living in urban arcas in January 1946. 


Furalefarm males who received major perquisites had highcr yearly cash 
wages and value of perquisites than nonfarm males or femalese Their average 
cash wages of $552 and average value of major perquisites of $175 amounted to 

_ total farm wages of $726 during the year, For female workers who received 
one or more of these major perquisite items the average cash wage was $123, 
the average value of perquisites $50, and the average total wages was only $173. 
A substantial part of the difference between men and women in total wages earned 
at farm work during the year is due to the smaller average amount of time put in 
at hired farm work by womene 


14. 


Average Value of Major Perquisite Items Received. — The receipt:by some 
hired farm workers of housing, lodging, meals, or farm products without charge 


from the frrm operator means that their cash wage rates are not directly com- 
parable with those for industrial workers who receive no perquisites fron 
employerSe Ailowances need to be inade for the nencash remuncration which goes 
along with the wage rate paid such hired farm workerse For more than two-tuirds 
of all hired workcrs who did not rcport receiving any one of the major perquisit: 
items listed, however, no important allowance nceds to be made in comparing 
their cash wages with those of industrial workers. For the 916,000 workers who 
did report one or more of the major perquisite items furnished, the valuc of 
such itens received during the year as estimated by the workers averaged $146, 
This amount was cqual to 31 percent of the cash wages reccived for farm work 
during the yeare 


Aes 865,000 workers who received housing and/or meals during the year had 
an avera ce value of $125 added to their cash wages by the housing or meals 
furnished by the farm operator (table 15). The much smaller number of workers 
furnished farm products by the operators who employed them received an average 
value of products of $104 in 19456 The average value of housing and meals was 
greater for men living on farms in January 1946 than for nonfarm men cr for 
women, but even for this group it was only $150 for the yeare 


These valuations of perquisite items were obtained from the workers or a 
person in the worker's household reporting for the workcre The instrnetions 
specificd that valuations of perquisites furnished should be made on the basis 
of rents or prices the wrkcr would have had to pay if he had rented or pur 
chased the same services or products of the same quality in the locality where 
he workede 


“hen the total value of major perquisite items furnished by farmers to 
their hired workers during 1945 is related to the total number of persons who di 
farm wage work during the year, the average values become much smaller, On the 
average, persons who worked on farms for wages during 1945 received in addition. 
to cash wages only ¥9 worth of fam products and 835 worth of lodging and meals, 
or a total of $44 as noncash wages during the yeare Te value of these major 
perquisite items furnished hired workers was 15 percent as grcat:as the cash 
wage expenditures of farmers, as reported by workers covered in this surveye 


The proportion of male houschold heads who reported one or more of these 
major perquisite items was slightly greater than that for other males, 36 per- 
emt as compared with 33 percent (table 16). Sua male workirs living on 
farms who reccived some perquisites, however, a higher percentage of those who 
were not household Heads than of the household heads received 5100 or more in 
value, The combination of lodging and meals is received more frequently by 
unmarried men who are not household heads, and the average value Hr those who 
got lodging and meals was probably higher than for those who were provided housin 
but not meals, ‘2 


see) 


Pergquisites go Mainly to Regular “orker Se — The majority of regular 
farm workcrs receive one or more of the major perquisite items of lodging, 
meals, and farm productse Sovensy—one percent of all hired workers who had 
200 or more days of farm wage work in 1945 reportcd receipt without charge 
from the farm operator of one or more of these items, in contrast with only 14 
percent of those who worked for less than one month (table 17). The wrkcers 
with longer periods of cmployment also received a higher average value of 
perquisites during the course of the year. Of the 900,000 workers who received 
some major perquisite. items and reported on time worked, the 3504000 males 
who worked 250 days or more made up 39 percent, but they received 73 percent 
of the value of lodging, mcals, ond farm products reperted,. Those who received 
housing or lodging and meals among this group of yearerounc workers reported 
values which averaged $225 during the year, while the smaller number who 
received farm products’ averaged 3139 in noncash income from this source during 

he yeare ; 

Among Ycar-Round jiorkors, Perquisites Compensate for Lowor Cash Viazese = 

Wpyen the amount of time wrked during the year is not co nsidcred, workers re- 
ceiving perquisites average higher annuel cash wages from farm work than those 

not provided the major perquisite items. ‘When vory short-time workers and 
women are excivuded, however, workers without perquisites have highcr cash wares 
for comparable ies. of employment. than iege furnisned major perquisite 

items, Cash wares of males employed 25 to-150 days in 1945 averaged $226 for 
those without perquisites, compared with (3205 for those who received major 
perquisites, - Among regular workers the differences were creater; in the group 

of males who worked 150-249 days ct farm work during the year, those not furnished 
major perquisites averaged (654, compared with 9497 for those furnished major 
perquisites; in the group who worked 250 days or more, the corresponding 
averages were $1,025 and $881. However, in the group of year-round male workers, 
those who worked 250 days or more,the average value of major perquisite itens 
more than offset the difference in cash wagcs, bringing thcir total to $1,157, 
or 13 percent more than the total wares of those not-receiving perquisitese 
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Perquisites Received by Hired Farm Workers 
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Estimates presented in the tables which follow are based on a sample 
They are consequently subject to sampling 


error, which is proportionately larger for classifications including rela-— 
tively small numbers of individuals. For this reason no estimates are 
presented for classes estimated ss including fewer than 50,000 individuals, 


and the estimates presented for classes approaching this lowes linit in 


size should, be used with awareness of their relatively larger sampling 
variation. 
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Table 3.-Farm wage workers in 1945 by age and sex, for household heads and 
other workers, United States 1/ 


ooo os 


waht het ae Both Sexes : Males : Females 
head _:_Number_:Percent: Number :Percent: Number _:Percent 
Thou- “Thou= i 
sands sands sands | 

Total workers 

Total 14 years and over 3,212 100 2375 100 Bars 100 
14-15 360 alas 249 10 sLTh 13 
16-17 305 9 214 S re is 
18-19 144 4 84 5 60 a 
20-24 Bes) 12 238 10 Lh 16 
25-34 582 18 428 16 154 18 
35-44 563 ig 416 18 VA7 18 
45-54 . 407 13 335 iu 7A G 
55-64, 272 9 229 10 eA pe 
65 and over 204 6 182 8 a/ - 
Household heads 

Total 14 years and over 1,398 44 oer oo 55 87 10 
Under 25 36 3 82 3 ear - 
25-34 ai LO A923 ube 2/ - 
35-1, 366 rh 343 is? ae 
45-54, 289 9 ce rb 2) " 
55-64 192 6 180 8 2/ ~ 
65 and over 150 i, 143 6 ah pee 


Other workers 


Nr 
Oo» 
od 
Ne 
ot 
I) 
re 
WN 
as: 
Wn 
(DB) 
\O 
1B) 


Total 14 years and over 1,814 


T4405 360 a 249 10 199 13 
Roat7 305 9 PAIN 9 91 Bl? 
18-19 140 Zz 82 3 538 y 
20-24, 293 9 158 7 135 16 
25-34 267 8 135 6 132 16 
35-44 197 6 ye 2 124. a 
45-54, , 118 rh 65 3 53 6 
55—64 80 3 2/ “ 2/ E 
65 and over 54 2 2/ i 2h ~ 


1/ Estimates relate to persons 14 years of age and over in the avian 
noninstitutional population in Janvary 1946, who did farm work for wages in. 
1945. 

2/ Estimated as less than 50,000. 
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Table 5.-Farm wage workers in 1945 by number of farms worked on during year, for 
males and females, by January 1946 residence, and for workers 
classified by duration of hired farm employment in 1945, 

United States 1/ 3 


Ce ae eeeeaalltenauemmememmmmettiinenenmseet 


Sex, January 1946: : : Worked. on : Worked :Worked on 
residence and days : Total 3 one ; on two - three or 
of fat wage work :_ a)? eee S  eeernis :more farms _2/ 
in 1945 : Number: Percent: Number: Percent: Number: Percent: Number: Percent 
Thou- Thou- Thou— Thou 
sands sands sands sands 
Total oes OO. 2geis 69 442 A 552 17 
Male Ry 31D HOO 15657 70 296 12 422 18 
Female 837 100 561 67 146 17 130 16 
Total 3,212 9100 2,217 69'—i tC 
Farm 22h Bet 1.7579 pe 301 13 366 16 
Nonfarm 966 100 638 66 142 1 186 19 
Total ByAle HOO. - 2eedy 69 443 14 ban Ly 


Less. than 75 days 3/ 2,114 4100 «1,384 66 320 15 410 19 


75 days or more 1,098 100 833 76 123 bie ine 13 


1/ Estimates relate to persons 14 years of age and over in the civilian 


noninstitutional population in January 1946, who did farm work for wages in 


1945+ 

2/ Includes 52,000 workers for whom information on number of farms worked on 
was not obtained. 

3/ Includes 109,000 workers for whom information on number of days of farm | 
wage work was not obtained. , 


Table 6.—Households containing a farm wage worker in 1945, population of these 
households under and over 14 years of age, for all such households 
and for those reporting 100 and 300 days or more of farm wage work 
in 1945, by January 1946 residence, United States I/ 


; :Number:Population in households 


Residence and days of farm wage : of: ;Under 14: 14 years 

work in 1945 reported for shouse-: Total: years ; old and 
10usehold sholds : : of age 3; over 

Thou- Thou- Thou- Thoue 

sands sands sands sands 

Total 2,320 10,193 3,125 7,068 
Rural—farm ; 1go5o" 6 y 989’ 2,166 4,823 
Rural—nonfarm 496 2,087 632 Daa Sie 
Urban gog Lely 327 790 


Reporting 100 days or more farm wage work 856 3,743 1,236 2507 


Rural—farm 604 2,677 902 1,775 
Rural—nonfarm sa ee: 760 241 519 
Urban | 78 306 Po ere 
Reporting 300 days or more farm wage work 439 1,983 561 | a ae 
Rural—farm ik 346 1,539 416 1,123 
Rural-nonfarm | 62 304 92 Ale 
Urban 2/ 140 22 87 


1/ Estimates relate to the population living in households which contained 
persons 14 years of age and over in the civilian noninstitutional population 
in January 1946 vho did farm work for wages in 1945. 

2/ Estimated as less than 50,000. 


ees 


Table 7.-Percentage distribution of farm wage workers in 1945, days worked, 
and cash wages, for workers classified by duration of hired 
farm employment in 1945, by sex, United States an 


Days of farm as Both sexes : Male : Female 
- work in : Days :Cash : Days :Cash : Days :Cash 
Tana ‘Yorkers, sworked: wages: ;Workers worked: :wages: Torketaeeeey i os 


Pot. Pot Pot. alPotsien Potenghetem move Pet. Fct. 


Total..2/ | 100 100 ©6100 ig: 89 i OL 27 ER: 9 
Under 25 days 39 ee 6. | 25 Si. 7a) eee 1 
25-74 26 12 12 7 8 g 9 4, 4 
75-149 ale) Wiggs 13 g g~ gs Dirge 2 
150-199 4 6 6 2 4 aes I Ie) oe 
200-249 4 10 9 4 10 9 
250-299 4 Lue La 4 SOs! gle 
300 and over 13 L7 43 LS 45 42 


FST Sea DAL AGRI SE SDE ee ee ee ee OT ee SS ee 


1/ Estimates relate to persons 14 years of age and over in the civilian 
noninstitutional population in January 1946, who did farm work for wages 

in 1945. 

ay Total covered in survey who reported both on time worked and on cash 
Wages. 

3/ Includes a small number of workers reporting more than 200 days of work. 
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ADPENDIX: METIOD OF SURVEY, APPRAISAL OF DATA AND COMPARISONS 
. VITH RELATED STATISTICS 


Method of Surveve ~ The national sample of approximately 25,000 households 
enumerated to obtain data for this study were the same as those used in the regu- 
lar "Monthly Report on the Labor Force" Survey of the Bureau of the Census in 
January 1946. The estimates presented are subject to sampling error, especially 
in classifications with rélatively few individuals involved. Also,the informa— 
tion on time spent in hired farm work and wages earned at farm work during 1945 
is subject to errors in memorye Indepandent check cata ae presented later for 
appraising the estimated national totals of hired labor time input and wage 
expenditures obtained from data reported in this survey. 


In addition to the regular questions asked each month by the Bureau of the 
Census as to personal characteristics, employment status, etc., the following 
questions were asked for each person 14 years of age and over in the households 
included in the survey, both in urban and rural areas: 


ene EE ET IE ISS IE SS SL 


: ——Te Wes" in (1), fill columns (22) to (26) 

Did this : : : Estimated value of specified 
person do: Number oe Oe. items received without charge : Number of 
any farm : of days : cash : from farm operators, in : different 
work for : on which : wages : addition to cash wages, 2. Lars 
cash : farm work : earned : during 1945 : worked on 
wages : was done yeh tb age sn $ - 5 : for wages 
during : for cash = farm : Housing or 3 Farm ; during 
1945? : wages ae york “s lodging. and : products 1945 
(Yés or 2 in 1945 : “during : meals : (exclude : 

no) ; mr voLs-: 2 : neals) : 

s. Sa" 123) . SAPS eee (24) ec oe(25) : (26 


In the instructions to enumerators, the’ following definition of farm work 


was given:-"Farm work’ is work done on any farm, in connection with the production, 


harvesting, threshing, preparation for market, or delivery to market of agricul- 
tural products. “ork done offthe farm for a farmer by his hired farm worker 


such as trips to towm to buy feed, seeds, fertilizer, or handling other matters 
’ involved in running the farm business is to be considered farm work. “uch work 
‘ag the repair of farm buildings, machinery, etc., performed by a farm wa,e worker 


should be considered farm work when it is done along with the type of work 
specified above," 


Other definitions and instructions given to enumerators which are relevant 
to the interpretation of the information obtained are as follows. for column 22 
the number of days asked for was the number of different calendar days on which 
some farm wage work was done and not the number of full-time days. For colum 
23 the instructions specified that the entry should be the gross earnings before 
any deductions and should therefore include any amount deducted because of 
withholding tax, etc, for columns 24 and 25 the instructions specified that 
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estimated valuations of perquisite items were to be obtained from the workers 

or a person in the worker's household reporting for the worker. Valuations of 
perquisites furnished were to be made on the basis of rents or prices the worker 
would have had to pay if he had rented or purchased the same services or products 
of the same quality in the locality where he worked, 


- 


a 


Coverage of survey.-— As explained in the text of the report, the estimate 
of 3.2 million persons 14 years of age and over’ who did some farm wage work during y 
1945 obtained from this survey is not conceptually comparable with current cross— y 
sectional employment figures and it excludes certain classes of persons who did + 
farm wage work during the year but were not covered in the survey, The most . 
nearly comparable figure available from previous surveys but relating to all. 
persons who didfarm work rather than to just those who did such work for wages, a 
is an estimate of 12.4 million persons 14 years of age and over who did some farm 
work during 1943, with the same classes of per sons excluded as are excluded from 
the 3.2 million figure for fre ae ny, Hovever, it should be recognized that many - 
persons do farm work on both a paid and unpaid basis during the course of a year, it 


and that if these two estimates related to the same year, subtraction of the <i 
hired worker figure from the total would tend to understate the number of perspns 
working @s farm operators or unpaid. members of their. families during some periods 


of the year, as many of these also did some hired farn work. 


ie 
Estimates relating to excluded groups, — In order to compare the Sao 
man—days of hired farm work re reported in the January 1946 survey with an indepen- 

dent estimate of the man-days of hired work used on farms in 1945, the size of 

the excluded: groups end their labor input at ‘hired farm work during 1945 have been 
estimatéd from various sources of information. “Similarly, estimates of wages 

earned by the excluded groups have been derived, with their average daily wages 
estimated from those of groups covered in the survey in the case of Some groups and 
from independently obtained information for other groups. This affords an estimate 

of the total wages paid hired farm laborers by farméers’in the UnitedS&ates in the 
year 1945, and this can be compared with an independent estimate of wage expendi- 
tures by farmers during 1945. 

The estimates based on the January 1946 surve 2y are shown in table 18, along 
with the estimates for groups of workers excluded from the survey. No entirely . » 
satisfactory basis was developed for estimating the number of migratory workers — . 
who were not covered in the survey for reasons set forth in footnote 3 of. table 
18, and the ad Loetices indicated for this group are very rough. When the esti-— 
mates for all the excluded groups are combined with the estimates obtained in the 
January survey, the totals indicate that thore were 4,219,000 different persons » 
whe worked on farms for wages in 1945, that these persons did.403 million man— 
days of hired farm work during the year, and that they wore paid vl, 358 millim 
in. cash wages for hired farm work during the year. 


Estimates of hired labor innut and wage costs from BAS enumerative: surveys 


made in 1945. - An independent estimate of the total numbcr:of man-days of hired 
labor used by farmers in the United States during the year.1945 is available from 
the national cnumerative farm wage survoy made by the Bureau of Agricultaral 
Economics in the latter Pe of “eptember 1945. This survey included 20,000 farm 
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operators in 158 countics and provided estimates of the amount of hired labor 
which would be used on their farms during the year, As the great majority of 
hired labor input occurs during the first 9 months of the year, these reports 
obtained in the last week of September were mainly based on what had already 
happened and only to a smaller extent on the farmers' expectation for the last 

3 months of the year. Only 3.5 percent of the farmers intervicwed were unable 
or unwilling to report on the total man-days of hired labor which had been used 
and was to be uscd on the farm during the year. Estimates were derived for this 
small group on the assumption that they would use as much on the average as 
other farms in the same region in the same cropland-size group and producing” 
the same principal products. The aggregate input of hired labor during 1945, .ac— 
cording to estimates from the September 1945 survey was 486 million man-days. 


From this estimate of hired labor input and the deta on cash wage costs 
per day of’hired labor obtained from enumerative surveys in March, May, and Sept— 
ember 1945, together with interpolated figures for January 1945, and January 1946, 
an estimate was made of the aggregate expenditures by farm operators fonmmecash 
wag2s to their laborers in 1945. Estimates were’ doveloped spparately for each 
of four major regions of the country - Northeast, North Central, South and West. 
The average cash wage per day during 1945 for all hired ferm workers in each 
region (whether paid by month, week, day, hour, or at a piece rete) was estimated - 
by weighting the averages found in the survey at different seasons of the year 
by the corresponding hired amployment levels as shown by the enumcrative surveys .2/ 
The average cash wages per day were thon multiplied by the total man-days of hired 
labor used in cach region to compute the total cash expenditures for hired labor. 
From these enumerative farm wage survey results it is estimated tmt the total 
cash expenditures for 486 million man-days of hired farm labor in 1945 amounted 
to $1,839 million. 


An additional independent estimate of aggregate cash expenditures for 

farm labor in 1945 is available from the series of surveys conducted at the end 

of each quarter of 1945 by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, which are identi- 
fied as the Quarterly Survey of Agriculture. These surveys included approximately 
2,500 farm overators in a’ general-purpose national sample of 101 counties. Among 
other itens of information, the cash expenditures during the preceding quarter 

for hired labor (excluding custom work) wes obtained from the farm operator. Data 
for the four quarters of 1945 provide a basis for a preliminary estimate of $1,670 
million cash expenditures for hired labor (excluding custom work). 


Comparisons of estimates from January 1946 survey with estimates from 
1945 surveys — The estimate of 403 million man-days of hired labor input duri ng 
1945 (shown in table 18) based primarily on reports from the workers themselves 
or from some member of their households compares with an estimate of 486 million 
man-days derived from reports of farmers in the September 1945 enumerative survey. 
This difference may be due in part to the possible omission from the January 
survey estimate of some persons who do custom work — particularly farm operators 
er contractors doing custom work — who did not consider their operation of their 
machinery on another man's farm as "farm wage work" to be classified in the same 


2/ The average cash wage per day is actually the weighted average cash: 
wage cost per day during each of the survey weeks as it is obtained by weighting’ 
the average daily wage cost of workers paid all types of rates (month, week, day, 
hour, and piece) by the number of days worked. 
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category as that of common hired farm labor. In the September survey, however, 
the farm operator undoubtedly reported the man-days of custom work he had hired 
or expected to hire along with the other man-days of hired labor used or used 
on his farm during the year. The difference may be due in part to an underesti— 
mate of the migratory workers excluded in the January survey, 2s the data aveilable 
are not adequ2te for making a precise estimate, Anotner factor which may have 
operated to give a lower estimate from the Janucry survey is that midwinter r 
weather conditions lead to a higher noninterview rate in the more isoleted rural : 
areas, and households in such arcas doubtless contain a higher proportion of . 
persons who work on farms for wages than households in other areas, The differencc 
may also be due in part to some upward bias in the farm operators! reports in the’ 
September survey on the amount of labor he expected to hired during the last 3 
months of the year, as expectations tend to excecd what actually turns out to be 
the case, " 
Pa 
The estimates of agpregate farm wages show a wider discrepancy then those | 
of aggregate hired labor input. Aggregate cash wages paid by farmers to their 
hired labor amounted to $1,358 million when estimated from the January survey of 
workers as compared with $1,839 million when estimated from the farm.wage enumera=- i 
tive surveys of farms operators made in 1945 and with $1,670 million from the 
Quarterly Survey of Agriculture. The factors described above which make for a 
higher estimate of labor input from the September 1945 farm wage survey than from y 
the January survey would also tend to make the derived estimate of cash wege ex— 
penditures higher (even though only the labor part of the custom work included 
was evaluated in developing the estimates of aggregate eash weges from the 
September 1945 survey). In addition to the factors already mentioned, farmers 
may tend to overstate ‘the level of wages they are paying, while workers may under— 
state the level of wages they are receiving. 
However, as an estimete’of the total ersh wége expenditures during 1945 
by farmers in the United States, the estimate of $1,839 million derived from the 
September 1945 farm wage survey and of $1,670 million derived from the Quarterly 
Survey of Agriculture are undoubtedly better then the estimate of 1,358,million 
derived from the January 1946 survey. Both of the former were based on direct » 
expansion of reports from 2 sample drawn from all farm operators and do not in— 
volve Supplementary estimates for excluded groups as does the latter. For this 
reason, no wage aggrevetes for all worka@s derived. from the January 1946 survey 
have been presented in the body of this report, 2s information was not available 


for making adequate estimates of time worked and wages earned by some of the 
excluded groups. 


The two estimates derived from the two series of enumerative surveys of 
farm operators made by the Bureau of’Agricultural Economics are in relatively 
close agreement. The estimate of 1,839 million from the farm wage surveys in- 
cludes an allowance of the cost for labor in connection with custom work while the 
estimate of $1,670 million from the Quarterly Survey of Agriculture by definition 
excludes the cost of custom work. 4stimates of the total cash expenditures by 
farm operators for custom work in 1945 will be available from the Quarterly 
Survey of Agriculture at a later date and will permit more precise comparisons 
of these two estimates, 
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